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Brazilian Dance Songs 

BRAZILIAN DANCE SONGS 

It may be worth while if I set down for the readers of 
Poetry some of the songs which I learned on afazenda 
twenty-seven miles from a railway in the state of Bahia, in 
Brazil. "White people" did not come to this place, and I 
think it very improbable that any Brazilian has taken 
the trouble to note either the words or the music of these 
songs, so full of atmosphere, which are known to the 
vaqueiros (Brazilian gauchos) and to the country people in 
general who dance — sometimes to the sound of a guitar, 
sometimes to the combined stimulus of an accordion and 
a bean-rattle, but again to the simply rhythmic accom- 
paniment of the latter instrument alone, an affair made 
from a gourd and gaily decorated. 

This dance, or samba, may be varied, but frequently it 
consists of no more than monotonous movements of the 
hips and an uninterrupted stamping of the feet. The 
men, usually heated to the proper pitch of enthusiasm by 
a copious indulgence in rum, move in a hesitating circle, 
each man with a hand on the shoulder of the dancer be- 
fore him; approaching and retreating as they face the 
women who make a similar approach and retreat, the 
groups joining in the song which is half recitative. The 
dance sometimes constitutes a method of lightening labor; 
for when a hut is to be constructed the prospective owner 
invites a sufficient number of friends, who dig the large 
pit in which the mud is to be mixed for chinking the 
frail walls of the palm-thatched dwelling. Here, appro- 
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priately intoxicated by their appreciative host, the male 
visitors, in the dancing attitude described above, churn 
the mud with their feet, while the women pass to and 
from the nearest water supply, carrying and emptying 
large earthen jars, to the encouragement of the singers 
who stamp and sway with a hypnotic motion, an ex- 
pression of mingled stupidity and exaltation upon their 
tan-complexioned faces. I give you a very literal trans- 
lation of a song which I heard on one of these occasions. 
In the original there is a marked regular beat, but the 
singers interpret the music very freely with an undupli- 
catable variety of minor quavers and resultant accidentals 
that show the African influence dominant over the 
Portuguese. 

I was a seven-months child. 

I did not drink milk from the breast of my mother. 

Yet now they send me to the stream to pound their clothes. 

In my father's corral were a hundred cows 

From which the milk was taken to feed me. 

Yet today they send me to the stream to beat the clothes. 

Ei! Take the leaves from the poisonous corona, little Bahian half-breed! 

I have no heart, Yaya; 

But I go to wash your clothes! 

In regard to this one must recall that there is a tra- 
ditional distinction in being a seven-months child, and that 
only mothers of the common people suckle their children. 
Yaya and Yoyo are feminine and masculine terms of 
respectful address introduced by the Negroes. 
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Another song begins: 



In my land there are palm trees, little half breed, 
Where the sabia sings. 

Ei, lei-lei, Yaya! 

Come here, my pretty little lady. 

The birds in this place 
Can not sing like my birds. 

Ei, lei-lei, Yaya! 

Come here, my little miss! 

The songs one hears in more populous districts are 
many of them entirely Portuguese in origin, and have the 
Latin religious naivete. One, known I think from one 
end of Brazil to the other, is called Noiva Morta {The 
Bead Bride), and the lines are as follows: 

When I die I shall be dressed like a bride, 

With my hair flowing free under my veil. 

They will say to each other, 

"Already she resembles one of the angels of heaven." 

My dress will be woven of jealousy 

And marked with cruel passion. 

My wreath will be of the flowers of white longing, 

And my sepulchre shall be in your heart. 

A lullaby, which was often sung to my baby, says: 

Hush, hush, hush! 

Open the door! 

Turn the lamp high — 

Little Manoel Jose wants to nurse, 

Little Manoel Jose wants to sleep. 

He will not sleep in a bed, 

But in a hammock of boughs 

Under the leaves. 
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This little baby can not sleep in a bed 
Because he is accustomed to lie between the feet of Our Lady, Saint Anna. 

And another favorite of the same nurse-maid of extremely 
unpoetical exterior has the charmingly unconsidered 
verse : 

I will come to you singing 
In a cart filled with roses and pinks. 
Our Lady will stand in the centre 
And she will select for me the one of you who is most beautiful. 

And again: 

I saw the sea fringed with gold, 

And I thought it was a cushion of blue velvet. 

I saw the sea wound with streamers of white ribbon. 

No — I was mistaken. 

There is nothing there, 

But I see white faces rising up at me out of the water. 

Here is a bit which is particularly characteristic of an 
ingratiatingly elastic ethical consciousness: 

Negress Laurencia, who gave you the lace? 
It was the shopkeeper, senhora. 
He is called Senhor Chico. 
He is called Senhor Chico. 

Lace of silk threads, 

Skirt of coarse cotton! 

O lady, strike me! — 

Don't lock me up! 

If I stole the lace 

It was because I needed it very much 

To make me a skirt 

For the procession of my saint! 

I think I can not end this reminiscence better than by 
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giving you the first two verses of the Fado de Hylario. A 
/ado is properly a song of the people, and the one noted 
here is of Portuguese inspiration and as well known in 
both Portugal and Brazil as Suwanee River or My Old 
Kentucky Home among us: 

Go away ashamed, moon! — 
Get out of the heavens! 
The eyes of my beloved 
Are far brighter than yours! 

Our Lady is knitting a pair of stockings 
With yarn made of light. 
The points of Her needles are the stars, 
And the stockings are for the baby Jesus. 

The above translations are from memory, and in spite 
of the defect of ignoring the rhythm will, I think, give 
some idea of the temperamental qualities of the Brazilian 
people. Evelyn Scott 

ABORIGINAL TASMANIAN POETRY 

The extinct Tasmanians are interesting in that they 
were the most primitive race that we have any knowledge 
of. They wore no clothes, and their only shelters were a 
few pieces of bark propped up for a break- wind; yet they 
decked themselves with shell-necklets and had quite elab- 
orate poetry. Does not this prove that art, if it does not 
come before utility, at least comes directly after food, 
before clothes and shelter? In singing their songs two or 
three would take up the burden, always at intervals of a 
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